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WHXTTINGTOH

WHYDAH  BIRD

us will be the record of a long, pure, and blameless
life, and a few of his poems in which, as by a rare
and happy fortune, tiie out breathings of a sweet
and exalted spirit have come to us in a form as
exalted and as sweet.

An edition of the poems appeared in 7 vols. in 1888-89 ;
another, containing the posthumous At Sundown, in 1894 ;
the Cambridge edition (1894) was reissued in England
in 1899. \Y. G. Horder produced an edition in 1910.
See Lives by Underwood ( 1875; new ed. 1883), Kennedy
{ ISS'2 1, W. J. Linton (1893), Pickard (1894), Lewis
11913).

WhittingtonuRiCHARD, the apprentice's model,
is supposed to have been born about 1358, youngest
son of Sir William WMttington of Pauntley in
Gloucestershire. His father dying, Richard set out
for London at thirteen to push Ms fortune, and
apprenticed himself to Sir John Fitz- Warren, a
prosperous mercer, whose daughter he afterwards
married. We find him a member of the Mercer's
Company in 1392, the year after an alderman and
sheriff, "in 1397 he was chosen Mayor of London
to fill the place of Adam Bamme who had died in
his year of office, again in 1406, member of parlia-
ment for the city in 1416, and in 1419 for the third
time mayor. He was knighted by Henry V., and
died in the spring of 1423, and by his will rebuilt
Newgate and Sfc Michael's Church, connecting also
a college and an almshouse with it, while he also
restored Sfc Bartholomew's Hospital, gave a library
to Grey Friars, and provided drinking fountains.

See the Rev. Sam. Lysons' Model Merchant of the
Middle Ages (I860), and Besant and Rice's Sir Richard
WMttington (1881). Lysons defended the famous
traditional story of the beginning of Dick Whittington's
good-fortune being the lucky sale of the cat he had com-
mitted to a friendly sailor to a Moorish king sorely dis-
tressed with rats and mice. He refused to hear of the
explanation that he traded with cats (three-masted
vessels of about 500 tons } and sea-coal. But even if the
modern story and the representation of the cat go back
to the 16th century, their historical character is still not
proved. And unfortunately the main elements of the
story are familiar in German, Italian, Russian, and Danish
folklore. But none need doubt the other part of his
romantic history, of how when a poor boy aweary of
London he had made up his mind to fly, but was arrested
on Highgate Hill by a merry peal from Bow Bells which
rang to his ears ' Turn again, Whittington, Lord Mayor
of London/

Whittlesey, or WHITTLESEA, an urban district
of the Isle of Ely, 5 miles E. by S. of Peter-
borough. Pop. 8300. Whittlesey Mere, a large
shallow lake in the north of Huntingdonshire,
4 miles SW. of Whittlesey, abounded in fish and
in^ water-fowl, but was drained in 1851, and is now
laid out in cultivation.

Whitworth* a town of Lancashire, 3 miles N.
by W. of Rochdale, with cotton manufactures and
collieries. Pop. (1931) 8360.

Whitworth, SIR JOSEPH (1803-87), inventor,
was born at Stockport, set up as a toolmaker in
1833 at Manchester, investigated the construction
of plane surfaces of metal, and made greater
accuracy of workmanship possible. He worked
on screw threads, exhibited many machines at
the exhibition of 1851, and invented both guns
and rifles of compressed steel with spiral polygonal
bores. He founded Whit worth scholarships for
encouraging engineering science, and wrote con-
siderably on his own subjects. In 1897 the Whit-
worth works and the Elswick works of Lord
Armstrong were amalgamated.

Wh0oper.   See SWAN.

See HOOPING-COUGH.

Whortleberry ( Vaccinium), a genus of small
shrubs, of the family Vacciniacese, having a four-

to five-toothed calyx,  a four- to five-cleft bell-
shaped or urceolate corolla, with the limb bent
back,   eight   or   ten   stamens,   with   two-horned
anthers, and  a four- to five-celled many-seeded
berry.    The species are numerous, mostly natives
of the northern  parts of the world,  with ever-
green or deciduous,  more   or less   ovate   leaves.
| The   Common  Whortleberry,   or   Bilberry   (V.
I Myrtillus), called in  Scotland the Blaeberry, is
: very common in Britain,
I and in the middle and
north of Europe.    It is
found   also   in   Iceland
and   in    the   northern
regions     of     North
America.       It    varies
from  a few  inches   to
almost 2 feet in height,
and has ovate deciduous
leaves, and dark purple
berries, covered with a i
mealy bloom.  A variety
occurs, but rarely, with
white berries.   The ber-
ries are very sweet and
agreeable, and are much
used for making  jelly
and tarts; they are also
eaten in Devonshire raw
with clotted cream. The
juice of the berries mixed
with the powdered bark
of  alder and   alum   is
employed by the women
of   northern   Eussia to    Whortleberry (Vaccinium
dye   their   hair   bright             Myrtillus}.
red. A kind of spiritu-
ous liquor is also made from them in Germany.
The Bog Whortleberry, ^ or Great Bilberry (V.
ulicfinosum), is common in the northern parts of
Britain, and in the north of Europe and Asia. It
is said to cover extensive tracts in Greenland. It
grows in marshy situations, and is a taller plant
than the common whortleberry. It has deciduous,
obovate, entire leaves, and a fruit larger than the
common whortleberry, and inferior to it in flavour.
The fruit is said to cause giddiness when eaten in
large quantity, and an intoxicating liquor is made
from it. The Bed Whortleberry { V. Vitis-idcea),
the Preiselbeere of the Germans, is found on dry
barren moors in Scotland (called Cranberry in the
north; but see CRANBERRY), in northern 'Europe,
and America. The berries, dark red in colour, are
acid, somewhat austere, and not so agreeable as'
the bilberry; yet they make an excellent jelly,
which is esteemed for sore throats, and is much
used by the Swedes as an accompaniment to
venison and other roast meats. Many species of-
Vaccinium are in occasional cultivation as orna-
mental shrnbs, and the fruit of most of them is
agreeable, although in general it wants acidity.
Huckleberry, a name of the Gaylussacia shrubs of
North America, is sometimes given to the whortle-
berry, as is also Cowberry. See CRANBERRY.
Wiiydafaj or WHIDAH.   See DAHOMEY.
Whydali Bird, or WIDOW BIRD (Vidua), a
genus of African birds in the group of Weavers,
remarkable for the elongation of the tail feathers
of the males at the breeding season and for the
soaring then exhibited. To the length of the
tail-train and its frequently black colour the
name widow-bird refers, though some say it is a
corruption of a West African place-name Whydah.
In the largest species V. procne the cock's tail
feathers are simply elongated; in V. paradisea,
which is about the size of a sparrow, the middle
pair of feathers have the webs greatly widened,